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Cost Reduction Program 


The President’s Remarks at the Department of Defense 
Cost Reduction Awards Ceremony. July 12, 1966 


Secretary Vance, Secretaries of the Services, members of 
the Joint Chiefs, and ladies and gentlemen of the De- 
partment of Defense: 


I am delighted to accept once again your invitation to 
come across the river today to attend this ceremony. 
Once again, as your President, I am both impressed and 
proud of what all of you have accomplished in the cost 
reduction program. 

In government, as elsewhere, it is much easier to spend 
money than it is to save it. But it is even harder to spend 
less and to get more results. 

That is exactly what you in the Department of Defense 
have accomplished. In doing so, you have been in the 
front lines of a battle which I began at the start of this 
administration. 

I then pledged that we would wage a relentless war 
on waste and inefficiency throughout the entire Federal 
Government. I made that pledge because I had never 
believed that government, by nature, is inefficient. I 
believe that the kind of democratic Federal system that 
we have in this country should be and can be the most 
efficient of all. 

What makes any government efficient is the assumption 
of personal responsibility by the people who serve it. 
People accept that responsibility when they have both 
freedom and incentive to do so. And it is precisely in 
our form of government that they have maximum free- 
dom and maximum incentive. 


The people of America are citizens of the greatest demo- 
cratic republic in the history of the world. Therefore, 
they are entitled to the best and the most efficient govern- 
ment that competent, dedicated people can give them: 

—aA government that is flexible and imaginative and 

restlessly discontent with its deficiencies. 
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—A government which insists on believing that a better 
way can be found to do almost anything. 


—aA government that respects tradition but is not afraid 
to question it. 


—A government that provides incentive, promotes 
initiative, and that always is open, receptive, and 
welcomes innovations. 


That is the kind of creative government our people de- 
mand. We mean to have that kind of government in 
this administration. 


Nowhere is more progress toward that goal being made 
than here in the Department of Defense. I have spent 
35 years in this city. I don’t think that at any time in 
those 35 years have I ever seen any department carried 
on with the good management, with the good judgment, 
and with the good results that obtain here in the Depart- 
ment of Defense under your present Secretary, Under 
Secretary, Assistant Secretaries, the Secretaries of the 
Services, the Joint Chiefs, and every man and woman, 
boy and girl, in uniform and out. 


The record that you have achieved in your part of the 
Government’s cost reduction program, in my judgment, 
is without equal. Every department of this Government 
today is attempting to imitate and emulate what you have 
done. It is a record that you and your family can be 
very proud of. 


If I would leave no other thought with you this morn- 
ing than this one, I would say that every person within the 
sound of my voice, and every employee of the Defense 
Department, in uniform and out, civilian or military, can 
take great pride in saying, “I was a part of the Department 
of Defense in the 1960's.” That is a record that you can 
point to with pride, and that your children and grand- 
children will take great pride in. 


Secretary McNamara reported to me at the ranch 
earlier last week that through your determined efficiency, 
the ideas and the recommendations and the work of every 
person in this Department, you have obtained savings of 
$414 billion that are actually realized in the fiscal year 
1966. Without those ideas and without those recom- 
mendations, this Government might well have spent that 
extra $41, billion. 
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This is not only $400 million more than your goal, than 
had been expected, but it occurred at the very same time 
that you were building up a military force of some 350,- 
000 in southeast Asia, 10,000 miles away from here, and 
providing them with all the massive support and materiel 
that they have required. 


You have achieved this magnificent record despite the 
fact, Secretary McNamara informs me, that some 40 per- 
cent of the cost savings originally claimed every year are 
rejected for one reason or another and are not included 
in the final figures. 


So we are being conservative when we say that this 
new, streamlined Defense Department has saved the tax- 
payers some $11 billion since I became President, and $14 
billion since Secretary McNamara took over this Depart- 
ment some 5 years ago. 

That should be a source of the greatest pride to every 
man and woman, in or out of uniform, who has helped to 
make this possible. 


But even that is not the full measure of your achieve- 
ment. Most significant of all is that with your help we 
are accomplishing our great task in southeast Asia. 


Up to now, we have been able to do it without im- 
posing wartime controls on our economy, on our wages, on 
our prices, or on our nonmilitary production. 


Up to now we have done it without calling up the Re- 
serve forces. Yet we must remember that in order to 
put a smaller force in combat during the first year of the 
Korean war, it was necessary to mobilize more than 
600,000 men from our Reserve units. We must also re- 
member, as of now, that we have done all of these things 
without imposing wartime tax burdens. 


During some of this period we have even effected, 
earlier in the period, substantial tax reductions. At the 
same time, we have held defense expenditures in fiscal 
1966, this year just ended July Ist, as a percentage of the 
gross national product at a lower level than during 15 
out of the past 16 years. 


I hope that I am reasonably accurate when I tell you 
that the budget deficit that we predicted in January of 
this year—that we are hopeful when we get the final fig- 
ures the middle of the month, that our deficit will be less 
than half of what we thought it would be. 


That comes about as a result of tenacious, dogged, 
determined, intelligent thinking upon the part of every 
person in all the departments. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, this is an achievement of 
superb proportions. It is very unusual for any President 
or for any administration to ever be able to have less 
deficit than they predicted they would have. Yet, be- 
cause of your cost consciousness and because of your rigid 
determination to eliminate waste, each of our deficits for 
the past 3 years has been less than we told the Congress 
they would be when we sent our message to the Congress. 
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I attribute that result largely to the examples set by 
the Department of Defense of the United States of 
America. I thank each of you for it. 


It is very hard for us, as individuals who are grappling 
with our own personal family finances, to really realize 
how significant a sum of money $414 billion of cost re- 
duction savings actually are. But I would like to give 
you just two or three illustrations. 

Of the some 120 nations in the world today, there are 
95 countries whose individual gross national product is 
less than the $414 billion you saved. Their whole pro- 
duction, their whole gross national product, in 95 coun- 
tries is less than the amount you have saved this year in 
the Pentagon. 


There are 22 countries, on one continent alone, whose 
combined gross national product, all of their earnings of 
all 22 countries of one whole continent, is less than the 
amount that you are being recognized for having saved 
this year in the Department of Defense. 


I have pledged as your Commander in Chief that there 
is not a single dollar and not a single item of equipment 
which our fighting forces require that they will not receive. 

We are not gambling with the security of this Nation 
just because we have a cost reduction program—not 
gambling, but strengthening the security, in my judgment. 

And I am determined, as your President, to bring the 
administrative practices of the entire Federal Govern- 
ment to the same hard, lean, and alert effectiveness that 
we expect and that we have received from our Armed 
Forces. 

As you know, I think, we have instructed every Cabinet 
officer to institute a program similar to yours. I have 
asked them all, and I have asked each individual man and 
woman in the Federal Government to help us in this fight 
for better management. No one has responded to that 
request with more zeal or more effectiveness than your 
own Secretary, Robert McNamara, and his able Deputy, 
Cyrus Vance. They not only responded, but they set new 
standards. 

Never in the history of this country or any country has 
national defense been in more competent and dedicated 
hands. I am proud to have these men in this 
administration. 

I am proud of General Wheeler. 
colleagues on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I am proud of each of the Service Secretaries and their 


assistants, and of all of those who have worked to make 
this record possible. 


I am proud of his 


I know that you are proud to serve in this critical De- 
partment which is managed and administered so well. 

So all of you this morning, the Joint Chiefs, Bob Mc- 
Namara, Cy Vance, the individuals that we have come 
here to honor, represent to me a new spirit of creative 
management in the Government and in the country. 
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You are men and women who have saved your Nation 
certain costs. But more than that, you are men and 
women who have made it your personal responsibility to 
contribute to better management of the Nation’s resources. 
That is what cost reduction really means. 


It is not just saving money. It is creating more re- 
sources, resources which can be used to build a better 
and a more decent, more developed, more just, and more 
rational world. 

Finally, now, we want to honor specific individuals for 
specific ideas and specific accomplishments. In honor- 
ing them, we must constantly bear in mind that they are 
symbolic. They are symbolic of judgment. They are 
symbolic of frugality. They are symbolic of a dedicated 
person who has been flexible enough while always ex- 
pressing their convictions to be a part of a team that is 
the envy, I think, of every other department in the Federal 
Government. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. at the Pentagon. 


Fire Prevention Week, 1966 


Proclamation 3733. July 12, 1966 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Destructive fires—many of which could be avoided by 
eliminating known fire hazards—result in the tragic waste 
of life, property, and irreplaceable natural resources. 


Inevitably such fires bring sorrow and financial difficul- 
ties to many families. 
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The toll of life and property occasioned by fire has been 
sharply reduced in those communities where fire preven- 
tion programs have been conducted. 

Further progress is essential. Further progress can be 
made if every individual assumes the responsibility for re- 
moving the hazards and reforming the habits which cause 
fires. 

Now, THererore, I, LyNpon B. Jounson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning October 9, 1966, as Fire Prevention 
Week. 

I urge State and local governments, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the American Red Cross, 
the National Fire Protection Association, and business, 
labor, farm and youth organizations, as well as schools, 
civic groups, and public information agencies to observe 
Fire Prevention Week, to provide useful fire safety infor- 
mation to the public, and to enlist the active participation 
of all citizens in year-round fire prevention programs. 

I bid all citizens to support earnestly the fire prevention 
and control efforts of their community fire departments. 

I also direct the appropriate Federal agencies to assist 
in this effort to reduce the needless waste of life and prop- 
erty caused by preventable fires. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twelfth day of 
July in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and sixty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-first. 


[seav] 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
By the President: 
DEAN Rusk 
Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:02 p.m., July 13, 
1966] 





AMERICAN ALUMNI COUNCIL 


The President’s Remarks on United States Asian Policy, Delivered on 


Nationwide Radio and Television. 


Ladies and gentlemen: 


July 12, 1966 


I wanted very much to be in West Virginia tonight to speak to the 
American Alumni Council. What the weather has prevented, however, 
the miracle of electronics has made possible. 

I am happy to be speaking to you tonight from here in the White 
House. In a very special way, this is really your house. 

I have great respect for the work that you do. My own career owes 
a large debt to men and women like you, who have made it possible for 
the young people of our country to learn. 
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I know what alumni mean to the support of higher education. Last 
year alumni contributed almost $300 million to the colleges and uni- 
versities of this Nation. As the father of two daughters, and as the 
President of a country in which more than half of our citizens are now 
under 25 years of age, I think I know how important that assistance is 
to the youth of this Nation. 


Throughout my entire life I have taken seriously the warning that 
the world is engaged in a race between education and chaos. For the 
last 2/2 years I have lived here with the daily awareness that the fate of 
mankind really depends on the outcome of that race. 


So I came here tonight because you are committed in the name of 
education to help us decide that contest. And that is the most important 
victory we can ever win. 

We have set out in this country to improve the quality of all Ameri- 
can life. We are concerned with each man’s opportunity to develop his 
talents. We are concerned with his environment—the cities and the 
farms where he lives, the air he breathes, the water he drinks. We seek 
to enrich the schools that educate him and, of course, to improve the 
governments that serve him. 


We are at war against the poverty that deprives him, the unemploy- 
ment that degrades him, and the prejudice that defies him. 

As we look at other parts of the world, we see similar battles being 
fought in Asia, in Africa, and in Latin America. On every hand we see 
the thirst for independence, the struggle for progress—the almost frantic 
race that is taking place between education, on the one hand, and dis- 
aster on the other. 

In all these regions we, too, have a very big stake. 

Nowhere are the stakes higher than in Asia. So I want to talk to 
you tonight about Asia and about peace in Asia. 


Asia is now the crucial arena of man’s striving for independence 
and order, and for life itself. 


This is true because three out of every five people in all this world 
live in Asia tonight. 


This is true because hundreds of millions of them exist on less than 
25 cents a day. 

This is true because Communists in Asia tonight still believe in force 
in order to achieve their Communist goals. 

So if enduring peace can ever come to Asia, all mankind will benefit. 
But if peace fails there, nowhere else will our achievements really be 
secure. 

By peace in Asia I do not mean simply the absence of armed hos- 
tilities. For wherever men hunger and hate there can really be no peace. 


I do not mean the peace of conquest. For humiliation can be the 
seedbed of war. 


I do not mean simply the peace of the conference table. For peace is 
not really written merely in the words of treaties, but peace is the 
day-by-day work of builders. 

The peace we seek in Asia is a peace of conciliation between Com- 
munist states and their non-Communist neighbors; between rich nations 
and poor; between small nations and large; between men whose skins 
are brown and black and yellow and white; between Hindus and Moslems 
and Buddhists and Christians. 
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It is a peace that can only be sustained through the durable bonds 
of peace: through international trade; through the free flow of peoples 
and ideas; through full participation by all nations in an international 
community under law; and through a common dedication to the great 
tasks of human progress and economic development. 

Is such a peace possible? 


With all my heart I believe it is. We are not there yet. We have 
a long way to journey. But the foundations for such a peace in Asia are 
being laid tonight as never before. They must be built on these essentials: 


[1] 

First is the determination of the United States to meet our obligations 
in Asia as a Pacific power. 

You have heard arguments the other way. They are built on the 
old belief that “East is East and West is West and never the twain shall 
meet ;” 

—that we have no business but business interests in Asia; 


—that Europe, not the Far East, is really our proper sphere of 
interest; 


—that our commitments in Asia are not worth the resources they 

require; 

—that the ocean is vast, the cultures alien, the languages strange, 

and the races different; 

—that these really are not our kind of people. 

But all of these arguments have been thoroughly tested. And all 
of them, I think, have really been found wanting. 

They do not stand the test of geography—because we are bounded 
not by one, but by two oceans. And whether by aircraft or ship, by 
satellite or missile, the Pacific is as crossable as the Atlantic. 

They do not stand the test of commonsense. The economic net- 
work of this shrinking globe is too intertwined—the basic hopes of men 
are too interrelated—the possibility of common disaster is too real for 
us to ever ignore threats to peace in Asia. 

They do not stand the test of human concern, either. The people of 
Asia do matter. We share with them many things in common. We are 
all persons. We are all human beings. 

And they do not stand the test of reality, either. Asia is no longer 
sitting outside the door of the 20th century. She is here, in the same 
world with all of us, to be either our partner or our problem. 

Americans entered this century believing that our own security had 
no foundation outside our own continent. Twice we mistook our 
sheltered position for safety. Twice we were dead wrong. 

And if we are wise now, we will not repeat our mistakes of the past. 
We will not retreat from the obligations of freedom and security in Asia. 


[2] 


The second essential for peace in Asia is this: to prove to aggressive 
nations that the use of force to conquer others is a losing game. 

There is no more difficult task, really, in a world of revolutionary 
change—where the rewards of conquest tempt ambitious appetites. 
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As long as the leaders of North Viet-Nam really believe that they 


can take over the people of South Viet-Nam by force, we must not let 
them succeed. 


We must stand across their path and say: “You will not prevail. 
But turn from the use of force and peace will follow.” 


Every American must know exactly what it is that we are trying to 
do in Viet-Nam. Our greatest resource, really, in this conflict—our 
greatest support for the men who are fighting out there—is your under- 
standing. It is your willingness to carry—perhaps for a long time— 
the heavy burden of a confusing and costly war. 


We are not trying to wipe out North Viet-Nam. 

We are not trying to change their government. 

We are not trying to establish permanent bases in South Viet-Nam. 
And we are not trying to gain one inch of new territory for America. 
Then, you say, “Why are we there?” Why? 


Well, we are there because we are trying to make the Communists 
of North Viet-Nam stop shooting at their neighbors; 


—because we are trying to make this Communist aggression 
unprofitable; 

—hbecause we are trying to demonstrate that guerrilla warfare, 
inspired by one nation against another nation, can never succeed. 
Once that lesson is learned, a shadow that hangs over all of Asia 
tonight will, I think, begin to recede. 


“Well,” you say, “when will that day come?” I am sorry, I cannot 
tell you. Only the men in Hanoi can give you that answer. 


We are fighting a war of determination. It may last a long time. 
But we must keep on until the Communists in North Viet-Nam realize 
the price of aggression is too high—and either agree to a peaceful settle- 
ment or to stop their fighting. 


However long it takes, I want the Communists in Hanoi to know 
where we stand. 


First, victory for your armies is impossible. You cannot drive us 
from South Viet-Nam by your force. Do not mistake our firm stand for 


false optimism. As long as you persist in aggression, we are going to 
resist. 


Second, the minute you realize that a military victory is out of the 
question and you turn from the use of force, you will find us ready and 
willing to reciprocate. We want to end the fighting. We want to bring 
our men back home. We want an honorable peace in Viet-Nam. In 
your hands is the key to that peace. You have only to turn it. 


[3] 


The third essential is the building of political and economic strength 
among the nations of free Asia. 


For years they have been working at that task. And the untold 
story of 1966 is the story of what free Asians have done for themselves, 
and with the help of others, while South Viet-Nam and her allies have 
been busy holding aggression at bay. 
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Many of you can recall our faith in the future of Europe at the end 
of World War II when we began the Marshall plan. We backed that 
faith with all the aid and compassion we could muster. 


Well, our faith in Asia tonight is just as great. And that faith is 
backed by judgment and by reason. For if we stand firm in Viet-Nam 
against military conquest, we truly believe that the emerging order of 
hope and progress in Asia will continue to grow and to grow. 


Our very able Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, has just returned from 
a trip through the Far East. He told me yesterday afternoon of many 
of the heartening signs he saw as the people of Asia continue to work 
toward common goals. And these are just some of them. 


In the last year: 


—Japan and Korea have settled their longstanding disputes and 
established normal relations with promise for closer cooperation; 

—One country after another has achieved rates of economic growth 
that are far beyond the most optimistic hopes we had a few years 
ago; 

—Indonesia and its more than 100 million people have already 
pulled back from the brink of communism and economic collapse; 


—Our friends in India and Pakistan—600 million strong—have 
ended a tragic conflict and have returned to the immense work 
of peace; 

—Japan has become a dramatic example of economic progress 
through political and social freedom and has begun to help others ; 


—Communist China’s policy of aggression by proxy is failing; 


—Nine Pacific nations—allies and neutrals, white and colored— 
came together on their own initiative to form an Asian and 
Pacific Council ; 


—New and constructive groupings for economic cooperation are 
under discussion in southeast Asia ; 


—The billion dollar Asian Development Bank which I first men- 
tioned in Baltimore in my televised speech a few months ago is 
already moving forward in Manila with the participation of 
more than 31 nations; 


—And the development of the Lower Mekong River Basin is going 
forward despite the war. 


Throughout free Asia you can hear the echo of progress. As one 
Malaysian leader said: “Whatever our ethical, cultural, or religious 
backgrounds, the nations and peoples of southeast Asia must pull to- 
gether in the same broad sweep of history. We must create with our 
own hands and minds a new perspective and a new framework. And 
we must do it ourselves.” 


For this is the new Asia, and this is the new spirit we see taking 
shape behind our defense of South Viet-Nam. Because we have been 
firm—because we have committed ourselves to the defense of one small 
country—other countries have taken new heart. 


And I want to assure them tonight that we never intend to let you 
down. America’s word will always be good. 
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There is a fourth essential for peace in Asia which may seem the 
most difficult of all: reconciliation between nations that now call them- 
selves enemies. 

A peaceful mainland China is central to a peaceful Asia. 

A hostile China must be discouraged from aggression. 


A misguided China must be encouraged toward understanding of 
the outside world and toward policies of peaceful cooperation. 


For lasting peace can never come to Asia as long as the 700 million 
people of mainland China are isolated by their rulers from the outside 
world. 


We have learned in our relations with other such states that the 
weakness of neighbors is a temptation, and only firmness, backed by 
power, can really deter power that is backed by ambition. But we have 
also learned that the greatest force for opening closed minds and closed 
societies is the free flow of ideas and people and goods. 


For many years, now, the United States has attempted in vain to 
persuade the Chinese Communists to agree to an exchange of newsmen 
as one of the first steps to increased understanding between our people. 


More recently, we have taken steps to permit American scholars, 
experts in medicine and public health, and other specialists to travel to 
Communist China. And only today we, here in the Government, cleared 
a passport for a leading American businessman to exchange knowledge 
with Chinese mainland leaders in Red China. 


All of these initiatives, except the action today, have been rejected 
by Communist China. 


We persist because we know that hunger and disease, ignorance and 
poverty, recognize no boundaries of either creed or class or country. 


We persist because we believe that even the most rigid societies will 
one day awaken to the rich possibilities of a diverse world. 


And we continue because we believe that cooperation, not hostility, 
is really the way of the future in the 20th century. 


That day is not yet here. It may be long in coming, but I tell you 
it is clearly on its way, because come it must. 


Earlier this year the Foreign Minister of Singapore said that if the 
nations of the world could learn to build a truly world civilization in 
the Pacific through cooperation and peaceful competition, then—as our 
great President Theodore Roosevelt once remarked—this may be the 
greatest of all human eras—the Pacific era. 


As a Pacific power, we must help achieve that outcome. 


Because it is a goal worthy of our American dreams and it is a goal 
that is worthy of the deeds of our brave men who are dying for us tonight. 

So I say to you and I pledge to all those who are counting on us: 
You can depend upon us, because all Americans will do their part. 


note. The President spoke at 8:32 p.m. in the Theater at the White House. He 
had been scheduled to speak at the Council’s meeting at the Greenbrier Hotel in 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., but his flight was canceled because of weather 
conditions. 
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Effective Use of the Sea 


Summary of Report by the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee. July 13, 1966 


President Johnson today released a report by the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee titled “Effective Use 
of the Sea.” The report was prepared in response to 
the President’s deep concern with marine science and 
technology. It is based on a year-long study by a dis- 
tinguished group of scientists, teachers, and businessmen 
led by Dr. Gordon J. F. MacDonald. 

The report recommends a doubling of Federal support 
in marine science and technology during the next 4 years. 
The recommendation is based on an analysis of oppor- 
tunities for expansion of commerce and industry in the 
oceans, as well as considerations of national security. As 
an aid to this expansion, the report suggests the Govern- 
ment should provide services, such as maps of the ocean 
bottom and detailed forecasts of weather and sea 
conditions. : 

The report declares that a major opportunity to greatly 
expand the yield of food from the sea has been identified. 
Much more food is required to prevent widespread mal- 
nutrition among the exploding populations of the world, 
the panel noted. It said this would be accomplished 
largely by scientific research on farming and fertilizing 
shallow waters at the margins of the ocean and by develop- 
ment of suitable farming technology for export to less 
industrialized nations. 

The report notes that almost half of our population 
lives near the margins of the sea or the Great Lakes and 
depends on the beach and water to an increasing extent 
for recreation. ‘The environment near these shores is 
being modified rapidly by human activities in ways that 
are undesirable, for example, by pollution. 

Present oceanographic research in the critical near- 
shore region is considered grossly inadequate. The panel 
concludes that research and development related to pre- 
serving and restoring the near-shore environment will yield 
long-term social and economic benefits which will amply 
return the cost. 

There is an urgent need to establish marine wilderness 
preserves, the report finds. 

In order to achieve these and other goals, a major 
governmental reorganization is proposed. Activities now 
included in the Environmental Science Services Adminis- 
tration, Geological Survey, Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, and most of the oceanographic activities of the 
Bureau of Mines and Coast Guard should be combined 
in a single agency, the panel recommends. The new 
agency would not be an oceanographic agency but would 
support a broad range of Federal activities in the science 
and technology of the environment—land, sea, and air— 
as well as fostering the development of oceanic resources. 
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Because research in ocean science and technology has 
developed rapidly in quantity and quality in the last 5 
years, the report recommends that these fields should 
become normal components of the academic curriculum 
at universities throughout the Nation and not be limited 
to near-shore institutions. Moreover, Marine Study Cen- 
ters should be established to permit lawyers, economists, 
scientists, and engineers to work together to achieve the 
effective use of the oceans. 


Present arrangements for ship operations and schedul- 
ing make it difficult for many scientists and students to do 
research at sea, the panel notes. Primarily for this rea- 
son, but also with the hope of more economical opera- 
tions, the report recommends that research ships should 
be clustered into fleets operated by user groups consisting 
of all interested universities and laboratories in a large 
region such as the Gulf Coast or the Great Lakes region. 
NoTE: The report entitled “Effective Use of the Sea, Report of the 
Panel on Oceanography, President’s Science Advisory Committee” 


(Government Printing Office, June 1966, 144 pp.), was made avail- 
able with the summary. 


For the President’s remarks at the commissioning ceremonies for 
the USC&GSS Oceanographer at the Washington Navy Yard, see 
the following item. 


Effective Use of the Sea 


The President’s Remarks at the Commissioning of the 
New Research Ship, The “Oceanographer.” 
July 13, 1966 


Secretary and Mrs. Connor, Reverend Harris, Captain 
Wardwell, my beloved friend Senator Magnuson, Gover- 
nor Burns of Hawaii, distinguished Members of Congress, 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


We meet here today at the beginning of a new age of 
exploration. 


To some, this might mean our adventures in outer 
space. But I am speaking of exploring an unknown 
world at our doorstep. It is really our last frontier here 
on earth. I am speaking of mountain chains that are 
yet to be discovered, of natural resources that are yet to 
be tapped, of a vast wilderness that is yet to be charted. 

This is the sea around us. 

And while our knowledge of the sea is quite primitive, 
we do know something of its great potential for the bet- 
terment of the human race and all mankind. 

We know that we can, for instance, greatly improve 
our weather predictions. We can save thousands of lives 
We just 


and millions of dollars in property each year. 
must start learning more about the sea. 
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We know that the sea holds a great promise of trans- 
forming arid regions of the earth into new, rich, and 
productive farmlands. 

We know that beneath the sea are countless minerals 
and fuels which can be found and can be exploited. 

We know—most important of all—that the sea holds 
the ultimate answer to food for the exploding population 
in the world. Nearly four-fifths of all life on earth 
actually exists in salt water. 

So, using science and technology, we must develop im- 
proved ways of taking food from the ocean. 

But catching fish is just not enough. It has been said 
that throughout history we have been simple hunters of 
the sea. Men must now learn how to farm the sea. 

Our scientists are developing a process for turning 
whole fish into a tasteless but highly nutritious protein 
concentrate which can be used as a supplement to our 
daily diet. 

In addition, the United States Senate has recently 
passed a bill for the construction of several pilot plants 
to begin the commercial development of this fish protein 
food. The daily output of one of these plants would 
provide enough high protein supplement for well over 
half a million people each day. 

So, it is toward a goal of understanding all aspects of 
the sea that we commission the Oceanographer today. 

Oceanographer is one of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey’s 14 research ships which will begin to help us to ex- 
plore the environment around us. Her sister ship, the 
Discoverer, is under construction and also will be com- 
missioned shortly. 

In the past decade, our support of marine science and 
technology has grown from some $21 million to more 
than $320 million. 

The Federal research flect today totals 115 vessels. 


Our progress has been the handiwork, of course, of 
many men. ‘These men are in and out of Government. 
But the Nation owes a very particular debt to those Mem- 
bers of the Congress, men such as our distinguished 
Senator Magnuson of Washington, who is here today and 
whose efforts have accomplished so much for oceanog- 
raphy over the last decade. 

I want to pay tribute to the Secretary, the Under Sec- 
retary, the Assistant Secretaries, all the employees of the 
Department of Commerce and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and other Government officials. 


But I also want to say that today we must redouble our 
efforts. In the months ahead, we shall establish our 
priorities, we shall then set our timetables—and we shall 
follow them, just as we have followed an orderly and 
relentless program for the exploration of space. And the 
distinguished Scientific Adviser to the President, Dr. 
Hornig, is going to keep secing that we do this. Because 
the frontier of the deep challenges our real spirit and we 
want to see that that challenge from the deep is fully met. 
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My Science Advisory Committee has recently completed 
a report on “The Effective Use of the Sea.” Through 
Dr. Hornig I am releasing that report today. I should 
like to commend it to the attention of all Americans. 


I commend it, in particular, to the 100 outstanding high 
school students who have joined us here today and who 
have come to the Capital from throughout the States of 
this Union. I hope that there are among you some of 
the great oceanographers of tomorrow. You could not 
choose, in my judgment, a more important or a more 
challenging career. 


I am referring this report from my Science Advisory 
Committee to the new National Council on Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering set up by statute under the leader- 
ship of Senator Magnuson. This Council will be headed 
by our distinguished Vice President; distinguished mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and others will serve on it. 


This Council will survey all marine science activities 
to provide for this Nation a comprehensive program in 
this field. I will ask them to complete their initial rec- 
ommendations by the time the new Congress convenes 
next January. 


Truly great accomplishments in oceanography will re- 
quire the cooperation of all the maritime nations of the 
world. And so today I send our voice out from this 
platform calling for such cooperation, requesting it, and 
urging it. 

To the Soviet Union—a major maritime power—I 
today extend our earnest wish that you may join with us 
in this great endeavor. 


In accordance with these desires I am happy to an- 
nounce that one of the first long voyages of Oceanographer 
will be a 6-month global expedition in which the scientists 
from a number of our great nations will participate. It is 
cur intention to invite Great Britain, West Germany, 
France, the U.S.S.R., India, Malaysia, Australia, New 
Zealand, Chile, and Peru to participate in the first round- 
the-world voyage of Oceanographer. 

We greatly welcome this type of international participa- 
tion. Because under no circumstances, we believe, must 
we ever allow the prospects of rich harvest and mineral 
wealth to create a new form of colonial competition among 
the maritime nations. We must be careful to avoid a 
race to grab and to hold the lands under the high seas. 
We must ensure that the deep seas and the ocean bottoms 
are, and remain, the legacy of all human beings. 


The sea—yes, the great sea—in the words of Long- 
fellow, “divides and yet unites mankind.” 


So to Captain Wardwell and his distinguished officers 
and men of Oceanographer, we say today: Yours is a 
most worthwhile mission. May you bring back much for 
the benefit of all humanity. 


We congratulate you on the commissioning of your 


marvelous new ship. We wish you the best of results, 
fair winds, and smooth sailing. 
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And now I look forward with a great deal of personal 
pleasure to the opportunity to view the ship and some of 
the developments at first hand. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. at Pier 2, Washington 
Navy Yard, at the commissioning of the USC&GSS Oceanographer. 


Advisory Council on College 
Library Resources 


Announcement of Appointment of Chairman and 
Members of the Council. July 13, 1966 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of an Advisory Council on College Library Resources. 

The Council will establish criteria for special-purpose 
and supplemental grants to colleges and universities for 
the purchase of library books, periodicals, documents, 
magnetic tapes, phonograph records, and audiovisual 
materials. 

Commissioner of Education Harold Howe II will serve 
as Chairman of the Council. Members whose appoint- 
ments were announced by the President are: 

Curtis G. BenJAMIN, chairman of the board, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York City 


Herman H. HENKLE, executive director, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago 

Sister JANE Marie Barsour, director of the Department of Li- 
brary Science, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. 


Apert P. MarsHA Lt, librarian, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 


Arcuir L. McNEAL, director of libraries, University of Miami, Fla. 
RuTHERFORD Rocers, librarian, Stanford University, Calif. 
Mivprep Jounson Heyer, State librarian, Carson City, Nev. 


Hersert S. Wuire, executive director, NASA Science and Tech- 
nology Information, Facility Documentation, Inc., College 
Park, Md. 


President’s Mid-Career Educational 
Program for Federal Employees 


Announcement of Selection of Participants for the 
1966-67 Academic Year. July 13, 1966 


Eighty-three men and women in career positions with 
the Federal Government have been selected to participate 
in the President’s Mid-Career Educational Program dur- 
ing the 1966-67 academic year. 


Each of the 83 professionals selected from 28 depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Government, both in 
Washington and the field, will devote a year to graduate 
study at one of seven universities conducting special man- 
agement programs for them. 
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The program was launched by President Johnson last 
March with a memorandum to heads of all departments 
and agencies of Government, in which the President said: 


“Managing the complex affairs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is an exacting task. The American people de- 
serve, and demand, that the Government apply to its 
operations the most efficient management techniques 
available. Our programs must be both effective and 
economical. This requires intensive hard-headed analysis 
in every program of every agency. 


“The need for people in each department well trained 
in modern management methods is great. This need 
has been clear to me for some time and has been made 
even more evident with the introduction of the new Plan- 
ning-Programming-Budgeting System. 

“One way you can meet this need is to recruit as many 
of the best, analytically trained people as you can find. 


“Another way is to train the most able and promising 
people now on your staff in modern techniques of pro- 
gram analysis and management. 

“Therefore, I have asked the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget to organize an education program in these 
techniques at several universities. I want you to nominate 
some of your most able people for this intensive training 
in modern, analytic methods.” 

The participants were selected by Director Charles L. 
Schultze of the Bureau of the Budget, Chairman John 
Macy of the Civil Service Commission, and the National 
Institute of Public Affairs, a private nonprofit organiza- 
tion, which is assisting the Government in carrying out 
the program. 

The seven universities conducting the special programs 
are: Carnegie Institute of Technology (School of In- 
dustrial Administration), the University of Chicago 
(Graduate School of Business), Harvard University 
(School of Public Administration), the University of 
Maryland (Department of Economics), Princeton Uni- 
versity (Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs), Stanford University (School of 
Engineering), and the University of Wisconsin (Depart- 
ment of Economics). 

The 83 participants will meet in Washington July 24, 
25, and 26, for an orientation session. 


Those selected, the agencies they are with, and the uni- 
versities they will attend are: 
E. Packarp ANDERSON, Food and Drug Administration, University 
of Chicago 
James F. Barre, Bureau of the Budget, Princeton University 


James E. Benrenp, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, University of 
Maryland 


Eric W. Besuers, Small Business Administration, University of 
Maryland 

Ronatp T. Brack, Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Region II, Philadelphia, Pa., University of Wisconsin. 

Witutram G. Bo ine, 
University 


Department of Agriculture, Stanford 
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Cuar.es W. Bray, Department of State, University of Maryland 

BrapFrorD E. Brown, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, De- 
partment of the Interior, Stillwater, Okla., University of 
Chicago 

Ercene L. Cotuins, Office of the Chief of Engineers, Department of 
the Army, University of Wisconsin 

Ernst Conratu, Department of State, American Embassy, Bangui, 
Central. African Republic (Home Address: West Allis, Wis.), 
University of Chicago 

James M. Dantet, General Services Administration, University of 
Chicago 

James P. Darttno, Tennessee Valley Authority, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Stanford University 

Greorce W. Dawson, Jr., U.S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, University of Wisconsin 

AuFreD R. De AnGELUs, Treasury Department, Bureau of Customs 
(Home Address: Wilmington, N.C.), University of Maryland 

James G. Ditiarp, Tennessee Valley Authority, Muscle Shoals, 
Ala. (Home Address: Tuscumbia, Ala.), University of 
Maryland 

James R. Duratt, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn., 
Stamford University 

Micuart L. Facing, Veterans Administration, University of 
Wisconsin 

Epwarp O. Fryar, U.S. Army Engineer District, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Little Rock, Ark., University of Chicago 

Rozsrrt C. Gitkison, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, University of Wisconsin 

ALLEN Go.tpstTeEINn, Agency for International Development, Prince- 
ton University 

Dantet J. Green, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of 
Justice, University of Chicago 

Jerome J. Hake, Civil Aeronautics Board, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

James D. Harper, Treasury Department, c/o Regional Commis- 
sioner of Customs, Miami, Fla., University of Chicago 

Kennetu W. Harris, National Science Foundation, University of 
Chicago 

Wirr1aM R. Herman, National Institutes of Health, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, University of Wisconsin 

WituraM H. Hernanpez, General Services Administration, Univer- 
sity of Maryland 

Danie. T. Hickey, Small Business Administration, Middle At- 
lantic Area Office, Philadelphia, Pa. (Home Address: Ard- 
more, Pa.), Harvard University 

Tuomas E. Hoap.ey, Small Business Administration, University of 
Chicago 

Rosert L. Hotianp, Department of Agriculture, Hyattsville, Md., 
University of Chicago 

Miton L. Iosst, U.S. Information Agency, Princeton University 

Lynn E. Jackson, Bureau of International Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, University of Chicago 

Sue.tton A. Jackson, Veterans Administration, University of 
Wisconsin 

Rosert M. Jimeson, Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Stanford University 

Cuartes W. Jones, Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Atlanta, Ga., Stanford University 

Sumner J. Katz, U.S. Information Agency, Stanford University 

Joun L. Keere, Immigration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, University of Chicago 

Ermer K. Ktumpp, Department of Agriculture, Stanford 
University 

James Ko xs, Peace Corps, Harvard University 

Demeter J. Kowuias, U.S. Civil Service Commission, Harvard 
University 

Jeratp R. Kunat, National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Princeton University 

Bernarv Kuttk, Small Business Administration, University of 
Chicago 

Lester P. Lamm, Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce, Delmar, N.Y., University of Maryland 
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James W. Lanstnc, Bureau of Finance and Administration, Post 
Office Department, Stanford University 

Ranpotpn W. Lez, Office of Space Science and Applications, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, University of 
Chicago 

Mrs. Jerotyn R. Lyte, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, University of Maryland 

Donatp T. Maurer, Soil Conservation Service, Department of 
Agriculture, University of Maryland 

Epwin K. McCarrrey, Atlantic Marine Center, Department of 
Commerce, Norfolk, Va., Stanford University 

Bitt R. McCatton, Agricultural Research Service, Richmond, Va., 
University of Maryland 

Tep O. McCartey, Aeronautical Center, Federal Aviation Agency, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Rosert B. McDonatp, Department of Agriculture, U.S. Forest 
Service, Atlanta, Ga., University of Wisconsin 

Davin Miron, Peace Corps, University of Maryland 

Francis X. Murray, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Kennet H. Neacte, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, 
University of Wisconsin 

ArcurpaLp L. Patterson, General Accounting Office, Dallas, Tex., 
Harvard University 

Jupirn M. Pepper, Small Business Administration, Harvard 
University 

Epwarp J. Pesce, Criminal Division, Department of Justice, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

Netson W. Piummer, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, Yuma, Ariz., Stanford University 

Stanvey P. E. Price, System Research and Development Service, 
Stanford University 

Tep M. Rasun, U.S. General Accounting Office, University of 
Maryland 

Cart S. Rappaport, Bureau of the Budget, Harvard University 

Crayton E. Reynotps, Central Intelligence Agency, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology 

Morris H. Rice, Department of Labor, University of Wisconsin 

Joun G. Rosinson, Department of Labor, University of Chicago 

Ray A. Rosinson, Tennessee Valley Authority, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 

James L. Ryan, National Park Service, Department of the Interior, 
Omaha, Nebr., University of Chicago 

Donarp E. Satire, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Aiken, S.C., 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 

A. CLARENCE SAMPSON, Division of Corporation Finance, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Davi Srrrin, Bureau of the Budget, Stanford University 

Net A. Stuart, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army Engineer District, 
New York, N.Y., University of Maryland 

Wiiu1aM J. Sutiivan, Office of Planning, Post Office Department, 
Princeton University 

Dovectas B. Tournuer, Eighth Coast Guard District, New Orleans, 
La., Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Mary A. Tosorc, Department of Commerce, Harvard University 

Tuomas Usots, Bureau of the Budget, Princeton University 

Vincent R. Verzouini, Veterans Administration, University of 
Maryland 

Davin L. Wark, Central Intelligence Agency, University of Chicago 

Davin A. Waucu, Department of Labor, Harvard University 

James H. We unc, Office of Personnel Administration, Depart- 
ment of the Army, University of Maryland 

Rosert R. Wetts, U.S. Coast Guard, Alameda, Calif., Stanford 
University 

Ricuarp L. Witson, Department of State, Princeton University 

Epwarp E. Wincuester, General Accounting Office, Houston, 
Tex., University of Chicago 

SueLpvon Wyttr, Federal Housing Administration, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, Stanford University 

James M. Yana, Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department, 
University of Maryland 

Lewis H. Ziesxe, Army Corps of Engineers, CCE, Department of 
Defense, Stanford University 
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National Endowment for the 
Humanities 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 
Barnaby Keeney as Chairman. July 14, 1966 


Dr. Keeney, Mrs. Keeney, Elizabeth, Secretary Gardner, 
Members of the Congress, friends of the Keeneys, and our 
fellow Americans: 


Carl Sandburg, our great poet and good friend, speaks 
in one of his poems of our endless search for things beyond 
mere wealth. Americans, he writes, always come 

“To the time for thinking things over; 
To the dance, the song, the story— 
Or the hours given over to dreaming.” 


So this morning we gather here not only to honor 
Barnaby Keeney as he begins this new chapter in his dis- 
tinguished career. We have come here, also, to help our 
best minds find “the time for thinking things over’; the 
time to encourage our singers and our story-tellers; the 
time to assist our scholars and our thinkers whose hours of 
dreaming really insure the greatness that is America. 

It has now been less than a year since I signed legisla- 
tion establishing the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities—only a few months since the members of the 
Humanities Council first took their oath of office, as you 
will remember, here in the East Room in the White 
House. 


But in this short period, throughout this country, they 
have raised very large hopes. Under the wise and the 
spirited leadership of Dr. Henry Allen Moe, the Council 
has already underwritten 


—200 summer fellowships for young scholars and 
teachers; 


—50 grants to established scholars in the humanities; 


—awards now totaling more than $300,000 to mu- 
seums and historical societies for their education 
projects. 

These grants that the Council has made are making 
our American classics much more widely available. They 
are assisting our historical researchers. ‘They are distrib- 
uting recorded classics to the blind people in our land. 
They are improving the quality of our educational tele- 
vision and radio. 


The new chairman of the Council and the Endow- 
ment, our distinguished and able friend Dr. Keeney, is a 
product of a great public university—the University of 
North Carolina—and the product of a great private uni- 
versity—Harvard University. He served in World War 
II and has distinguished himself as a professor of history, 
dean, and finally the president of the great Brown 
University. 
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But I know that he agrees with me that his new re- 


sponsibilities will really be the most demanding of his 
entire career. 


For Dr. Keeney and the Council are going to be deal- 
ing with far deeper questions than just how to distribute 
dollars. They will be probing deep into the heart of our 
people and deep into the heart of our society for answers 
to many ancient mysteries: What meaning has life? 
What purpose has man? 


That is the veil that mankind has always sought to 
part; it is the mystery that has challenged and shaped us 
as a Nation from our beginning. 


Our first soldiers and politicians were also the Nation’s 
first scholars and the Nation’s first philosophers. The 
Nation they brought forth excited all men. Why? Be- 
cause it promised answers to the ancient mysteries; it 
promised new meaning and fulfillment for man. 


Ours was the only Nation ever based on an idea—that 
all men are created equal—that every man is entitled to 
life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


But today, as we meet here, we still ponder the ques- 
tions of the meaning of life and the purpose of man. 


We already know that the answers are not wealth, or 
weapons, or wise government. These can help make life 
possible, but they can never really make it meaningful. 


So, then, we must turn for our answers to those whose 
profession is ideas: our scholars and our writers, our 
historians and our philosophers; our men and women, and 
our boys and girls of the arts and the humanities. 


They have contributed as much to our national life as 
our soldiers and our politicians. They have lighted our 
path for almost 2 centuries—and the centuries ahead 
ask even more of their mind and their heart. 


And that is why I have such great hopes for the Hu- 
manities Council—greater, perhaps, than the Endow- 
ment’s budget. But I know, too, that small budgets 
can spur large imaginations. As does every Board of 
Regents in every school in this land. 


And if the Council has only a small membership and 
a small staff, I know that accomplishment does not de- 
pend on size. 


I think of the Council as a small spark which can give 
the Nation—and give the world—great light. 


All of us, Carl Sandburg has written, are reaching out 
“for lights beyond . . . for keepsakes lasting beyond any 
hunger or death.” 


These keepsakes are not the products of industry, are 
not the spoils of war, are not the luxuries of wealth. They 
are the old ideas, the old words. The older they are, the 
more their meaning really excites all men. 

Freedom is one of them. 


Truth is another. 
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Now how well we preserve these priceless keepsakes, 
Dr. Keeney, is going to depend a great deal on the quality 
and quantity and the effectiveness of the work that you 
do and that your colleagues do. 

So this morning, those genuine friends of yours who 
have come here join with me in welcoming you and in 
being happy witnesses as you take the oath of office. 

We are so happy and so proud that one of your ac- 
complishments and of your standing in this Nation would 
be willing to leave the very high position that you have 
honored with your service to come here and provide this 
leadership in this innovation that your Government is 
taking. 

We have a good deal riding on you and our expecta- 
tions are high, but I have not the slightest doubt that 
we will realize them, 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in the East Room at the 


White House. The oath of office was administered by Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare John W. Gardner. 


National Endowment for 
the Humanities 


Announcement of the Swearing In of 
Dr. Barnaby C. Keeney as Chairman. 
July 14, 1966 


Barnaby C. Keeney, former President of Brown Uni- 
versity, was sworn in by President Johnson today as Chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
He was appointed by President Johnson to replace Dr. 
Henry Allen Moe, whose term as interim Chairman ex- 
pired June 30. 


The National Endowment for the Humanities was 
established by Act of Congress in 1965 to provide encour- 
agement and financial support for national progress and 
scholarship in the humanities. ‘The Humanities Endow- 
ment has announced programs of aid totaling $4,500,000, 
ranging from scholarly fellowships to support of museums, 
historical societies, and educational television. As Chair- 
man of the Endowment, Dr. Keeney will also serve as 
Chairman of the National Council on the Humanities, the 
Presidentially appointed advisory body to the Endowment. 

Dr. Keeney is the author of “Judgment by Peers” and 
of several articles on history, education, and other sub- 
jects. Born in Halfway, Oreg., on October 17, 1914, he 
spent his boyhood in various parts of the country. After 
graduating from the Hartford Public High School in 
1932, he attended the University of North Carolina, 
where he was awarded his A.B. in 1936. He received 
his M.A. in 1937 from Harvard, and was awarded his 
doctorate there in 1939. 
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Upon the completion of his graduate work, Dr. Keeney 
became an instructor of history at Harvard. In 1942 
he entered the Army, and served as an intelligence officer 
with the 35th Infantry Division in Europe. He rose to 
the rank of captain and saw action in the battles of the 
Rhineland, Ardennes (Battle of the Bulge), and Central 


Europe. He won the Silver Star, the Bronze Star, and 
the Purple Heart. 


While still in the Army, he received a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship for work in medieval history. 


In the fall of 1946, Dr. Keeney went to Brown as an 
assistant professor, and became a full professor in 1951. 
In administrative posts at Brown, he served in succession 
as associate dean of the Graduate School, dean of the 
Graduate School, acting dean of the College, and dean of 
the College, before becoming president in 1955. 


Dr. Keeney is a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, the American Historical Association, and the 
Medieval Academy of America and a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. He is also a member 
of the Century Association of New York, of the Hope Club 
of Providence, and of Phi Beta Kappa. 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks at the swearing-in ceremony for 
Dr. Keeney, see the-preceding item. 


Visit of Prime Minister Holt 
of Australia 


Exchange of Toasts By the President and the 
Prime Minister at the Luncheon Honoring 
Mr. Holt. July 14, 1966 


Mr. Prime Minister and my friends: 


A house twice visited by a good friend is a house twice 
blessed. So, Mr. Prime Minister, we welcome you back 
here to the White House and we are very grateful that you 
were able to arrange your very busy schedule so as to return 
and pay us a visit. 

While you were away, I spoke to my countrymen, and I 


hope to yours also, about the Pacific area that we share 
with many of our Asian friends. 


I said the other night, and I should like to reemphasize 
it now, that I believe that the Pacific is the great testing 
ground of man’s yearning for independence, order, and for 
a peaceful and productive life. 

Mr. Prime Minister, if we can win that test in the Pa- 
cific, we may very well have won the fruits of peace for all 
of our fellow men in the world—we would hope, perhaps, 
for all time. But if we lose it in the Pacific, we will have 
lost achievement and hope, perhaps, for all time, too. 
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But we shall not lose the test, because Americans and 
Australians and Vietnamese, New Zealanders and Koreans 
and our other allies shall prove in the Pacific that aggres- 
sion cannot succeed on any continent, in any country, 
against any people in the world in the 20th century. 

The Pacific is not an ocean. It is not a region. It is 
a crucible in which the free, proud, and peaceful world of 
tomorrow is today moulding and taking its shape. 

So, as we meet here this afternoon, the winds of hope are 
blowing fresh and strong off the Pacific and they are blow- 
ing throughout free Asia. We are partners in stirring that 
excitement. 

Yes, Mr. Prime Minister, we are partners in creating 
the billion dollar Asian Development Bank. Weare part- 
ners in developing the Mekong River Delta, in denying 
those who would destroy the promise of stability and 
growth, and in encouraging those who would make that 
promise a reality. 

And that is the great and urgent work that, after your 
extremely important meetings in London and here, you 
will return to Australia to advance, Mr. Prime Minister. 


So today you leave us not only as our trusted partner 
and our cherished friend, but as a man who has left much 
behind of the bravery and the nobility of the Australian 
people. A new generation of Americans are living the 
lessons that their fathers learned. 


I see in front of me Captain Stevens, a teacher at West 
Point. It was 25 years ago that I got out of bed in Towns- 
ville one morning about 3 o’clock with Colonel Stevens, 
with whom I had roomed. He died that day over Lae 
and Salamaua. He left a little 5-year old boy, who is now 
this teacher at West Point, to carry on for him. 


But we learned that quarter of a century ago, Mr. Prime 
Minister, that one can never ask for finer comrades on the 
battlefield, or more willing colleagues in the works of peace 
than our Pacific brothers, our Australian allies. 

And so it is our prayer today that God grant that your 
young men and ours will soon return from conflict to enjoy 
the peace that we seek so fervently together. 

And until they do return, we will stand shoulder to 
shoulder supporting them all the way. 


So gentlemen, I should like to ask you to toast that bright 
hope and its living symbol, the very able, courageous, and 
distinguished Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Mr. Holt. 


Tue Prime Minister. Mr. President and gentlemen: 
Any man who had been honored by a luncheon given 
to him by the President of this great democracy would 
treasure that as a memory for a lifetime. To be so hon- 
ored twice in so short a space of time is not merely a great 
honor to me and my country, but it has been tremendously 


gratifying to my colleagues, as they notified me by cable 
from Australia. 
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What you have done by your warm gesture, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is a further strand strengthening these close bonds 
which have developed between us. 

Since I was last with you, I have been across the Atlantic 
to London. As you know, my main purposes in coming 
abroad were to see you and to develop a warmer and closer, 
more intimate relationship with you. You had kindly 
suggested that and so, in his place, had the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain. 


I have gone through this process with Harold Wilson 
in London. Last Sunday night at Chequers, that his- 
toric establishment of British Prime Ministers, after his 
wife and mine had left us for the evening, he kicked his 
shoes off and lay down on a couch and for 3 hours we 
settled the problems of the world. 

I told him, Mr. President, that you had been so gener- 
ous to me that I felt that if I had asked you for the Statue 
of Liberty you would have gladly given it to me. 

He said, “Why didn’t you ask him for Fort Knox?” 
Well, he may have felt that it would have been handy. 

But earlier in that evening he had taken me on a con- 
ducted tour—which you were kind enought to do this 
for me last night at the White House—of Chequers. 

At one point in the establishment there is a picture by 
Rembrandt illustrating the fable of “The Lion and the 
Mouse”. It is a wonderful picture, of course, greatly 
celebrated and beautifully painted. 

But when the Chequers were occupied by Winston 
Churchill, Winston used to study this. He was, as you 
know, an amateur painter. In fact, I think he was almost 
a professional painter by the fees he got toward the end. 

But he studied the picture. Perhaps it was failing eye- 
sight or Rembrandt had left something to the imagination, 
but he said, “I cannot see the mouse.” So he painted 
in the mouse on the picture, and there it is. And so you 
have Rembrandt and Churchill on this particular picture. 

But there was a moral in it, of course, for me. My 
countrymen won’t like me describing them as mice. In- 
deed we produce the largest rat in the world. It stumps 
itself along and calls itself a kangaroo. 

But I remember the moral of the fable was that little 
friends may prove great friends. In a sense, my country 
is a little friend, because there are less than 12 million 
of us. 

But think of the men that this country produced when 
there were 21/2 million of you and you signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. I have often marveled at the 


greatness of the men you produced from that small com- 
munity at that time. 

I think it was Smuts who said that the great countries 
are the countries which produce great men, and you 
produced great men as early as the period in which you 
had something less than 21 million. 
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Washington, himself, Jefferson, Franklin, Alexander 
Hamilton. You know the list of them so much better than 
I. But these are men whose names stand in the common 
heritage of democracy and freedom around the world. 

I talked about myself. Perhaps I could return to that 
for a moment, because we have so many distinguished 
press representatives and columnists and people of that 
sort here. I had a recent example in London of how 
important correct reporting can be. 

My wife was interviewed by the press while she was 
there and was asked what she had been doing. Naturally, 
being the wife of a politician, she was quite cautious about 
this. So they asked her if she had been doing any 
shopping. 

You know nothing can embarrass a politician any more 
than to have it reported that his wife had been doing a lot 
of expensive shopping. So she said that she had bought 
a couple of white mice. 

This was solemnly reported back in Australia. Then 
the cables started to flow in the most intriguing jargon of 
the public service of the Commonwealth pointing out 
that the import of white mice into Australia was pro- 
hibited under our quarantine arrangements; that these 
white mice would have to be exterminated, if they ar- 
rived; it would be very embarrassing for all concerned if 
the wife of the Prime Minister had to be subjected to 
this treatment. 

Now if the press had only added what was the fact, 
that these white mice were made of china and were de- 
signed for our grandchildren, then everybody would have 
been happy. 

But I have had, Mr. President, on this journey, 
memorable, unforgettable, and very stirring experiences. 
And you, sir, have contributed notably to these in ways 
which my country will not forget and certainly I shall not. 
And then in England, of course, I have these memories, 
also. 

But one would expect to find some disappointments 
along the way and I found one here. I found one when 
I went to England. Perhaps there were others, but these 
are the ones I mention. 

The disappointment I found here was to discover how 
little of the total story of what is going on in the Pacific 
area was reaching you through the columns of the press. 
There was a vivid, dramatic, day-to-day reporting of the 
military operations in South Viet-Nam and this, I sup- 
pose, is the first war which has been fought on a tele- 
vision screen for most people, and, therefore, not neces- 
sarily the most objectively understood by most people. 

And so I was disappointed that while I knew of the 
feeling and appreciation that your own administration has 
for this area and its problems, and you have given elo- 
quent testimony to that in the words you have given to us 
this lunchtime, it was to me, I repeat, a disappointment 
that we didn’t hear more of what was going on in this area 
of the world which contains half the human race, which 
by the end of the century will contain rather more than 
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half the human race, because the rate of increase there is 
significantly greater than in the area of Western Europe or 
even in these United States. 


But you and your colleagues have shown your own 
awareness of the problems of that area and your determi- 
nation to play a significant part in seeing those of us who 
live there through the challenges and through the oppor- 
tunities which lie ahead for us. 


In England I found some disappointment in the fact 
that Great Britain, and even more so the other countries 
of Western Europe, seem to be almost oblivious to the 
existence of that area of the World, almost as if they had 
quite deliberately turned their backs upon a large part of 
life, history, and experience in these modern times, because 
so much that is stirring and exciting in these modern times 
is occurring in this area of the world. 


To bring out the best in the people of a country, you 
need a cause that will stir the pulse. We have, I am glad 
to say, several such causes moving in my own country at 
this time; the problem of developing a large continent, of 
bringing people in from so many different countries, the 
challenge of great projects which have to be opened up, 
the comparatively recent discovery—perhaps I should, in 
saying this, mollify what one has said in a critical vein of 
these other countries, because it is only in comparatively 
recent times that we, in Australia, have become conscious 
and sensitive to the fact that we, by force of geography and 
circumstance and the history of the future, have a signifi- 


cant place in Asia and, in particular, in the Asia of 
tomorrow. 


These were the disappointments. 


On the other hand, Mr. President, I was to find in the 
United Kingdom an expression, on behalf of the Prime 
Minister, of determination to support your presence in 
Viet-Nam, of recognition of the need for the two great 
democracies of the United States and the United 


Kingdom to maintain a close comradeship in the affairs 
of the world. 


And you will shortly be visited by the Prime Minister, 
again keeping close and warm the link between these two 
democracies whose leadership means so much to the well- 
being of mankind. 


But the primary responsibility of that leadership falls 
upon you as the head of the mighty nation which these 
days leads the free world. It is an awesome responsibility 
and it is fortunate for all of us who value freedom, the 
opportunities, and liberties of free men that we should 
have, as the leader of this great democracy in turn leading 
the free world, a man of your own courage, character, and 
resolution, 


And the lesson that we shall carry out to the rest of the 
world and, indeed, I know this is the judgment of the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, is that here we have a 
man of resolution determined to see the issues in Viet-Nam 
through to the end, however difficult or long that task 
may be. 
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But you and I, as men who have this stirring of the 
pulse for the things that can be done and perhaps because 
we come from great open spaces and can draw a big fresh 
breath from the country in which we live and breathe that 
we tend to take the long view, perhaps the visionary view. 

But the visions help to provide the causes and the causes 
help to evoke the qualities that are the best that lie 
within us. 

And we share this great cause in the Asia of the future. 

This, to me, has been one of the really heartening ex- 
periences of my journey to the Northern Hemisphere from 
Down Under. Here in this country is the resolution to 
see the job through where the difficulties lie and eager de- 
termination to take up the opportunities in comradeship 
and collaboration with those of us who live in the area to 
make something of Asia which will mark a new and hope- 
ful phase in the history of mankind. 

Mr. President, this is the sort of hope you leave with me 
and which I take back to my country. And it is a stir- 
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ring thing. It is a comforting thing. It is a heartening 
thing to be able to feel that we can go on through the many 
difficulties which face a small people in a large continent 
with hundreds of millions of people of different race, differ- 
ent history, different tradition, different religion, different 
outlook immediately about us, but confidently facing that 
future, because we believe that in our own friendship, our 
own enterprise, our own willingness to join in the task of 
Asia we will build ourselves new friendships that will see 
us through the difficulties that we face. 


And underlying it all will be the knowledge that we 
have a friend, a very powerful friend whom you symbolize 
on this occasion. Thank you for meaning that strength 
and that inspiration that is heartening to us all. 


In that spirit, from Australia, I salute the President 
of the United States. 


NOTE: The President spoke shortly after 2:30 p.m. in the State 
Dining Room at the White House. 





VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER HOLT 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Joint Statement Following Talks Between President Johnson and 
Prime Minister Holt in Washington, D.C. July 14, 1966 


At the invitation of President Johnson, the Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Right Honourable Harold E. Holt, 
has returned to Washington to continue the discussions which they held 
on subjects of mutual interest on June 29. 

The President expressed his sincere appreciation for the Prime 
Minister’s willingness to arrange travel arrangements to make their 


meeting possible. 


The President and the Prime Minister reaffirmed the determina- 





tion of their two Governments to assist the Republic of Vietnam and its 
people in their efforts to repel the armed aggression mounted against 
the Republic of Vietnam by the regime in Hanoi, and expressed full con- 
fidence that those efforts will be successful. They expressed again the 
desire of both Governments that the fighting in South Vietnam be 
brought to an end as soon as possible through negotiation of an honorable 
peace, welcomed the initiative of the Prime Minister of India appealing 
to the Government of the USSR to reconvene a meeting of the Geneva 
powers and reaffirmed their readiness to take part in this or other 
negotiations whenever the Hanoi regime indicates a willingness to do 
so. President Johnson reviewed for the Prime Minister military devel- 
opments in Vietnam during the past two weeks. The Prime Minister 
expressed appreciation for this review of recent events. 


The Prime Minister discussed with the President his recent visit to 
London. 
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ng The President and the Prime Minister reviewed the political, eco- 
id nomic and social progress and development which has occurred in Free 
“ Asia in recent years, most particularly in the first half of 1966, and 
wt agreed that these developments are of the greatest significance for the 
- future of Asia, the Pacific area, and the world. The President and the 


Prime Minister noted that among these developments has been the healing 


‘t of old quarrels between nations of the region, the recent establishment of 

is the Asian and Pacific Council, the imminent formal inauguration of the 

Asian Development Bank in which both the United States and Australia 

are participating, and concrete steps toward the development of the 

we Mekong Basin. The President and the Prime Minister described these 

ae events and the growing sense of regional identity in Asia and the Pacific 
xt 


> 


area as most encouraging for the possibility of future peace and peace- 
ful progress in the region. They expressed their belief that these devel- 
ent opments have in no small measure been made possible by the shield of 
security provided to the region by the determination of the gallant people 

of Vietnam and those assisting them to repel Communist aggression. 
The President and the Prime Minister noted with satisfaction the 
som steady strengthening in the ties linking their two countries, particularly 
the flow of trade and investment, cooperation in exploring the mysteries 
of space, and common efforts in a broad range of other scientific projects. 
The President and the Prime Minister agreed that there exist op- 
portunities for further great undertakings in the peaceful development 
of Asia, and these opportunities will be greatly expanded when peace 

returns to the region. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE? 


Submitted July 11, 1966 


Rosert R. Bowie, of Massachusetts, to be 
Counselor of the Department of State, vice 
Walt Whitman Rostow. 


FRANK C. DiLuzio, of New Mexico, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of. the Interior (new 
position). 


PauL A. MILLER, of West Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS, JR., of Illinois, to be 
United States Circuit Judge, Seventh Cir- 
cuit, to fill a new position created by P.L. 
89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 


THomas E. Fatrcuiitp, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States Circuit Judge, Seventh Cir- 
cuit, vice F. Ryan Duffy, retired. 


Donatp P. Lay, of Nebraska, to be United 
States Circuit Judge, Eighth Circuit, vice 
Harvey M. Johnsen, retired. 


Tep CazoT, of Florida, to be United States 
District Judge for the Southern District 
of Florida to fill a new position created by 
P.L. 89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 


Witrri E. JOHNSON, of Washington, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 30, 1967, vice John Gorham Palfrey. 


Submitted July 12, 1966 


PoOsTMASTERS (list of 98 names). 


Submitted July 15, 1966 


POSTMASTERS (list of 55 names). 


1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT 

Approved July 8, 1966 

| a een Private Law 89-261 
An Act for the relief of Harry C. Engle. 


Be ewe innceecmene Public Law 89-498 


An Act to revive and reenact as amended 
the Act entitled “An Act creating the City 
of Clinton Bridge Commission and author- 
izing said commission and its successors to 
acquire by purchase or condemnation and 
to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge or bridges across the Mississippi 
River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or 
near Fulton, Illinois,” approved Decem- 
ber 21, 1944. 


IR. DEO iinninimiainns Public Law 89-499 


An Act to amend the Act of July 26, 1956, 
to authorize the Muscatine Bridge Com- 
mission to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near the City of Muscatine, Iowa, and 
the town of Drury, Illinois. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved July 8, 1966—Continued 


BIS BGs coo ccs Private Law 89-262 
An Act for the relief of Joseph K. Bellek. 

PT Nia oii cts wens Private Law 89-263 
An Act for the relief of Arthur Hill. 

BEARS DIO cen Private Law 89-264 
An Act for the relief of Eugene J. Bennett. 

SRR SE os os ccncbunsass Private Law 89-265 


An Act for the relief of Lieutenant Charles 
W. Pittman, Junior, United States Navy. 


SER, 19006 os cee Private Law 89-266 


An Act for the relief of Charles T. Davis, 
Junior, Sallie M. Davis, and Nora D. White. 


Se. Public Law 89-497 


An Act to amend title 1 of the United 
States Code to provide for the admissi- 
bility in evidence of the slip laws and the 
Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series, and for other purposes. 


Approved July 12, 1965 
Th TEs itninctnnndmanic Public Law 89-500 


An Act to permit certain transfers of Post 
Office Department appropriations. 


Approved July 13, 1966 


SER: 2GGRRe ot cto Public Law 89-502 
Cotton Research and Promotion Act. 
SS Fee oanes Public Law 89-501 


An Act to authorize appropriations during 
the fiscal year 1967 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to maintain parity between 
military and civilian pay, and for other 
purposes. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released July 12, 1966 


Remarks of the President at the Department 
of Defense Cost Reduction Awards cere- 
mony (advance text). 

The President’s remarks to the American 
Alumni Council (advance text). 


Released July 13, 1966 


Remarks of the President at the commission- 
ing of the research ship Oceanographer 
(advance text). 


Released July 14, 1966 


The President’s remarks at the swearing in of 
Barnaby Keeney as Chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
(advance text). 
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